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foundations  of English elementary education;  he  had
stimulated public interest and his pupil-teachers had put an
end to the mechanical monitorial system. To him education
meant an inculcation of habits, a training of skills, and a
development of intelligence; the school was to be a centre of
social life and culture. His views were very far in advance of
those of most educational administrators of his day. But by
the time of the Newcastle Commission national educational
administration was in the hands of a very different person.
Robert Lowe had been Vice-President of the Education
Department since 1859. He was a Liberal free-trader and
was prepared to apply to education his economic theories.
The late fifties and early sixties are a period in which the
belief in the value of examinations was greatly strengthened.
It was increasingly felt that they afforded a reliable way
of selecting merit and of avoiding nepotism. The Oxford
and Cambridge locals date from 1858; the Science and Art
examinations from 1861. Open competition was gradually
introduced into the Civil Service from  1855 onwards.
These facts have a bearing on Lowe's conception of the
administration of popular education. He thought that if
minor Civil Service appointments (e.g. postmen) were
thrown open to competition, poor people would be the
more ready to keep their children at school at their own
expense, in the hope of their securing a post of this kind by
examination. In short, the scheme squared with free-trade
theories of demand and supply. Lowe was therefore un-
willing to accept the Newcastle Commission's recommenda-
tion that education grants should be paid from the rates;
but he proposed to retain the denominational character of
popular education and "the practice of giving grants from
the central office in aid of local subscriptions/' One of the
chief weaknesses of the system, as revealed by the investiga-
tions  of the Newcastle Commissioners,  was  low and